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storm that Kniep remained below the summit and Goethe was in danger of being blown down the mountain-side. Further climbing was not to be thought of. From Catania they followed the coast northward. They were enthusiastic over Taormina, but were horrified at the sight of Messina, which had been so terribly devastated by an earthquake four years before. Because of the deserted appearance of the city, with its population for the most part still living in wooden booths outside the gates, they decided to enter as soon as possible upon the return journey to Naples.
On the entire Sicilian journey Goethe had opened up his soul almost exclusively to the influences of Nature.    She had aroused him to manifold observations,  scarcely indicated here, which gave him a clear picture of the island for his permanent possession.   To be sure, it was only a picture of the Sicily of that day.    He obstinately refused to supplement it on the historical side, much as he may have been tempted to do so by the varied and peculiarly fantastic history of the island.    How differently the poet of the Braut von Messina and the Burgschaft would have acted!    Here, again, we observe one of Goethe's noteworthy peculiarities.   In Rome he felt the need of enlivening the ruins by means of history; here he felt the need of holding the ghosts of the past at a distance from the blooming fields.    When, in a beautiful valley near Palermo, the guide was about to ten him of the battles that had there been fought between the Romans and the Carthaginians, he was vexed, and interrupted him, saying: " It is bad enough that from time to time the grain has been trampled down, if not always by elephants, at any rate by horses and men;  one should at least refrain from frightening the imagination out of its peaceful dream by such echoes of past turmoil." Goethe was a master of the art of enjoying, or, more correctly, of the art of admitting harmonies into his own soul, that he might give them back to the world in a more eniov-able form.
The homeward voyage proved to be more disagreeable than the outward passage had been.    The wind was bad,